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Maybe  you've  heard  that  Uncle  Sam  is  out  hunting  for  nuts  this  year.  It's 
a  fact  —  or  rather,   it's  a  fact  that  Uncle  Sam's  nut  experts  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  trying  to  locate  the  finest  native  nut  trees  in  the  country. 
Never  mind  whether  the  tree  is  a  solitary  butternut  growing  in  a  jtfew  England 
backyard  or  whether  it's  one  of  a  grove  of  California  walnuts  —  these  experts 
want  to  hear  about  it.    You  see,   the  Department  is  trying  to  help  farmers  or  other 
nut  growers  to  get  varieties  of  trees  that  will  not  only  be  ornamental  —  good 
shade  trees,  but  will  also  produce  excellent  nuts.     Developing  such  trees  from 
seed  is  a  long  and  uncertain  process.    The  experts  say  that  the  only  way  to  grow 
trees  certain  to  produce  superior  nuts  is  to  graft  the  scion  of  a  fine  tree  onto 
an  ordinary  seedling.     So  trees  that  bear  an  unusually  fine  crop  are  no?/  valuable 
in  two  ways;  they're  valuable  for  their  nuts,  and  they're  valuable  for  producing 
the  scions  to  graft  onto  other  trees. 

This  is  why  Mr.  C.  A.  Reed,  who  is  the  Department's  nut  specialist,  is 
?   /iting  anyone  who  has  an  unusually  fine  nut  tree  on  his  farm  to  send  him  a 

mple  of  nuts.    The  tree  can  bear  any  hind  of  native  nut  —  black  walnut,  hickory, 
butternut,  northern  pecan,  native  hazelnut,  beechnut,  or  even  a  sweet  acorn  that 
is  good  to  eat.     Send  Mr.  Reed  a  carefully  wrapped  package  of  your  fall  crop  of 
exceptionally  fine  nuts  —  about  two  pounds  of  large  nuts  or  one  pound  of  smaller 
ones.    Address  the  package  to:     "C.  A.  Reed,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,"  and,  of  course,  have  your  name  and  address  in  the  corner. 
Mark  the  nuts  carefully  as  to  the  tree  from  which  they  came  and  send  along  a 
letter  giving  full  particulars. 

The  Department  can't  pay  for  the  nuts  you  send,  but  not  later  than  the 
first  of  February  Mr.  Reed  will  report  by  letter  on  how  your  nuts  compare  with 
others,  and,   if  you  have  a  superior  nut  tree,  make  the  fact  public  so  that  anyone 
interested  may  purchase  scions. 

Mr.  Reed  says,   "In  a  nutshell,   this  is  a  cooperative  plan  for  advancing 
nut  culture  in  this  country,  but  it's  not  a  get-rich-quick  scheme  for  anyone. 
The  Department  is  not  buying  nuts,  but  it  will  send  the  names  of  dealers  to  those 
who  have  nuts  for  sale.     Some  State  organizations  are  offering  cash  prizes  for 

the  best  nuts  grown  within  their  State.    The  northern  Hut  Growers'  Association 
is  conducting  a  general  country-wide  contest  for  the  best  black  walnut,  butternut, 
hickory  and  native  hazel  nuts." 
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The  contest  "being  sponsored  "by  the  northern  Hut  Growers'  Association  closes 
February  first,   1935 •    This  association  is  offering  several  cash  prizes  for  the 
"best  native  nuts  grown  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  that  are  not  being 
propagated  by  nurserymen  and  are  not  listed  in  their  catalogs. 

What  makes  a  nut  exc emotionally  good  —  that  is,  what  qualities  might  win 
this  contest?     Well,  the  nut  experts  say  that  when  cracked,  the  kernels  should 
come  out  easily  in  unbroken  halves  or  quarters,  that  the  kernels  should  be  plump, 
rich  in  quality,   light- colored  and  of  a  tender  texture  and  pleasant  flavor. 

Well,   so  much  for  Uncle  Sam's  nut  hunt.    Now,  for  some  news  from  Uncle 
Sam's  food  experts  on  making  the  most  of  nuts  in  winter  meals. 

You  know,   lots  of  people  don't  realize  that  nuts  are  a  food  to  be  eaten 
with  respect  —  that  there's  a  time  and  a  place  for  eating  them,  and  that  some  of 
our  ways  of  eating  nuts  aren't  very  wise.    You  see,  nuts  are  a  rich  food;  they 
are  full  of  rich  oil.    Haven't  you  noticed  the  way  a  paper  bag  or  a  box  will  soak 
v.-p  oil  when  you  keep  nuts  in  it?    Yet,   lots  of  us  think  of  them  as  light  trifles 
to  nibble  all  the  evening  after  a  hearty  dinner,  or  to  fill  up  on  at  afternoon 
parties.         You  can  see  that  eating  a  lot  of  rich  kernels  at  the  end  of  an  other- 
wise heavy  meal  is  just  plain  cruelty  to  your  digestion.     i\fo  wonder,  nuts  have 
the  reputation  for  being  indigestible.     Taken  at  the  wrong  time  and  place  they 
can  be  a  sorry  load  for  any  system  to  care  for. 

People  who  use  nuts  wisely  think  of  them  as  a  means  of  enriching  and 
adding  flavor  and  variety  to  the  diet.    They  add  a  few  nuts  to  this  or  that  dish 
which  can  take  extra  nourishment  and  will  taste  better  with  nuts  in  it.  Used 
this  way,  nuts  come  in  handyliterally  "from  soup  to  nuts."    Peanuts  and  chestnuts, 
you  know,  make  good  cream  soup  —  a  hearty  soup  to  start  an  otherwise  light  meal. 
Many  of  our  common  nuts  will  combine  nicely  with  crumbs,   rice  or  potatoes  to  make 
a  loaf  or  roll  or  croquettes  for  a  main  dish.    You  can  add  cut-up  nuts  to  many 
creamed  combinations,  too  —  creamed  eggs  or  creamed  vegetables.    They're  good 
in  poultry  stuffing.    Of  course,  you've  heard  of  Southern  pecan  stuffing  and 
walnut-celery  stuffing  for  roast  chicken  and  rabbit. 

One  of  the  most  popular  ways  to  use  nuts  is  in  bread,  cake,  or  cookies. 
You  can  add  chopped  nuts  to  almost  any  bread  mixture  —  yeast  or  quick,  graham 
or  white,  muffins,  biscuits  and  rolls.  You  can  also  add  nuts  to  many  cake  and 
cookie  recipes,  especially  to  Christmas  fruit  cake. 

And  don't  forget  about  desserts  —  those  that  will  improve  with  a  nutty 
flavor  and  need  a  few  more  calories.    You  can  add  chopped  nuts  to  the  various 
custard  mixtures,  for  example,  and  with  great  success  to  the  so-called  "cream 
pies."    You  know  about  pecan- custard  pie,  and  almond- chocolate  pie,  and  walnut- 
butterscotch  pie  —  all  such  favorites,   especially  with  men.    Then,  you  have 
cottage  pudding,  and  fruit  mixtures,  and  steamed  and  baked  puddings  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,   including,  of  course,  the  rich  Christmas  plum  pudding  —  all  proper 
places  to  use  nuts. 

It  all  comes  down  to  this:     If  you  use  nuts  wisely  in  your  winter  meals, 
they'll  give  you  "a  lift  instead  of  a  load." 
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